Sensations during Flying         163
after a trip lasting more than twelve hours, with a crew which is still fresh and machinery which has obeyed the slightest command/'
The author's first passenger flights were made at Brooklands and at Hendon towards the end of 1910, when he took his first photographs from an aeroplane. The first cross-country flight is always a great experience. In the author's case it was over Salisbury Plain, taking in Stonehenge. As he wrote at the time, the circumstances that placed one of Great Britain's first aviation centres in sight of Stonehenge, that mysterious monument of ancient times, must surely have been something more than chance. So dramatic and romantic an encounter between the ghostly past and the mightiest and most modern of scientific miracles might well have been arranged by a supreme artist weaving strange pictures in the loom of time. The machine sped swiftly through the air some hundreds of feet directly over Stonehenge. Behind," the roar of the Gnome engine that impelled the machine ; around, the buoyant wings obeying the lightest touch of the pilot's hand; and, tearing past like a gale of wind, the frosty air that held the machine up yet seemed to strive its utmost to bar its way. Towards the end of the journey Archibald Low, the pilot, stopped the engine and brought the aeroplane down in a steep vol plane to a lower altitude, approaching a flock of sheep, who scattered wildly. Then he started the engine again, and resumed skimming along a few feet from the ground.
In an aeroplane there is no sense of height except that deduced from the apparent size of familiar objects. The rush of wind is ever on the face, and in cold weather it is very cold indeed. But always it is exhilarating.
When the engine starts the noise, vibration, and sense of speed as the machine shoots forward over the ground are at first rather alarming. It is almost impossible to